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S is for Safety, our slogan you see, 

A is for Alert, as you always must be; 

F is for Family, for whom you must work, 

E is for Energy, never to shirk, 

T is for Temperate habits to know, 

Y is for Yearning to learn as you go. 

Charles C. Lindsay, 
Conductor, 19 year8 , service. 


The contributions in this pamphlet were first 
collected and printed in 1928, and the length of 
service after each contributor’s name applies to 
that year. Many new men are now being taken 
into train service, or being promoted, as was the 
case at that time. As a service to them, the book¬ 
let is now being reprinted. 

Although some whose names appear herein 
are no longer with us, their ideas and advice are 
as practical and valuable today as when first 
written. Experienced employes, as well as men 
just entering the service or being promoted, can 
profit greatly by reading these time-tested ad¬ 
monitions thoroughly, and often. 

E. J. CONNORS, 

Vice President-Operation. 


GENERAL 

— 1 — 

Obedience to the rules is essential to your 
safety and success. 

H. A. Bailey, 

Conductor, 28 years’ service. 

— 2 — 

Have principles and stick to them. They will 
assist you in getting somewhere on “Life’s Big 
Road”, as well as on the Road you are working 
for. 

Be optimistic and enthusiastic, it is the life of 
any business. 

Be loyal to yourself and the Company you 
work for; obey the nobler impulse. That is the 
surest way to PLAY SAFE. 

William E. Dillon, 

Engineer, 28 years’ service. 

— 3 — 

Be honest, upright, sober, and a gentleman; 
courteous to patrons of the railroad as well as to 
other employes on the property. The day of the 
“hard boiled” stuff has gone forever. 

J. P. Collier, 

Conductor, 29 years’ service. 

— 4 — 

Be on the alert at all times, use extreme cau¬ 
tion, and act with precision. Then as you grow 
older in the service you will be able to think and 
act quickly and correctly when the occasion arises. 

You will thus find your ambitions realized in a 
safe and gratifying service to yourself and your 
employer. 

E. I. Vasconcellos, 

Conductor, 20 years’ service. 
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GENERAL 

— 5 — 

Practice, preach, and think safety at all times, 
whether on or off duty, and comply with Rule 108 
of the Book of Rules which reads: “In case of 
doubt or uncertainty the safe course must be 
taken.” 

G. E. Loshbaugh, 

Engineer, 15 years’ service. 

— 6 — 

You cannot be cautioned too much in the pre¬ 
vention of personal injury to yourself and the 
men under your supervision. In case of doubt the 
safe course must be taken, and no risk incurred. 

F. F. Overman, 

Conductor, 24 years’ service. 

— 7 — 

Remeflaber that Safety Rules are the result of 
experience—sometimes costly experience to some 
unfortunate worker. Therefore, you owe it to 
yourself and to your fellow workers to familiarize 
yourself with the rules and to live up to them 
literally . 

Glenn Hedgecock, 

Engine Foreman, 8 years’ service. 


— 8 — 

Remember that life and limb are precious and 
particularly so to the young railroad man who 
naturally expects many years of employment and 
usefulness, which can be obtained only by being a 
safe employe. 

J. C. Couch, 

Engineer, 12 years’ service. 
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GENERAL 


— 9 — 

Do not get excited. Keep cool under all cir¬ 
cumstances. Do not try to do your work faster 
than you can think. 

Leo C. Meyer, 

Conductor, 18 years' service. 

— 10 — 

Study special rules and instruction. These are 
most essential. Above all things keep your mind on 
your work and think what you are doing. The 
man in a hurry is apt to make mistakes. 

A. I. DeFord, 

Conductor, 25 years’ service. 

— 11 — 

Never allow yourself to get excited. Never 
permit anything to take your mind off your work. 
Don’t allow yourself to get into a tight place 
unexpectedly. Always be prepared to meet any 
emergency should it arise. School yourself along 
these lines and observe the rules literally and you 
will be a successful employe. 

I. N. Wright, 

Engineer, 42 years’ service. 

— 12 — 

Accept the responsibilities of your position 
with your eyes open and hand firm. Avoid the 
reputation of being flighty on the road. Never 
be reckless or foolish. A nervous, excitable, un¬ 
certain employe is as dangerous as an ignorant 
one. 

H. J. Nelson, 

Engineer, 29 years’ service. 
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GENERAL 


— 13 — 

Do not use intoxicating liquor in any form. 
It is man’s worst enemy. 

Be sure you have your required rest. A new 
employe is usually on the extra board and subject 
to call at any time. A man physically unfit is not 
a safe employe. 

E. E. Moody, 

Engineer, 25 years' service. 


— 14 — 

Due to the fact that a new employe is liable to 
be called at any hour of the day or night, I sin¬ 
cerely believe the most important rule to follow 
is by all means to get your rest before being called. 

H. N. Getty, 

Engineer, 30 years' service. 


— 15 — 

About the most important thing to remember 
is to always live a clean life, have harmony in 
your home, and have nothing on your mind but 
your work while on duty. 

E. M. Olson, 

Engineer, 30 years' service. 


— 16 — 

If you are having domestic or financial 
troubles, leave them at home, as worry is the 
cause of many accidents—your mind being on 
your troubles and not on the job. 

W. S. McGuire, 

Engineer, 41 years' service. 
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GENERAL 


— 17 — 

Keep your mind on your work. A railroad is a 
poor place for day-dreaming. 

J. E. McGinley, 

Engine Foreman, 18 years' service. 

— 18 — 

While on duty, let nothing occupy your mind 
other than your work. Don’t get angry, keep at 
peace with the world, avoid worry, use your head, 
and keep your eyes open. 

Paul S. McCune, 

Conductor, 26 years’ service. 

— 19 — 

Be on time; it saves hurry and worry. 

Wm. E. Dillon, 

Engineer, 28 years’ service. 

— 20 — 

New employes must be positive in any state¬ 
ment made to the engineer or conductor. Don’t 
“suppose”. You must say “Yes” or “No”. Don’t 
say, “I think so”, “I believe so”, or “I guess so”. 
If you don’t know, say so. 

C. H. Carl, 

Engineer, 24 years’ service. 
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GENERAL 


— 21 — 

Don’t guess. Be positive. After almost every 
accident you hear such phrases as: “Well, I 
thought, but wasn’t sure”, or “I supposed”. 
Make sure and then go ahead. Keep your mind on 
your work and accidents will be avoided. 

R. Q. Starr, 

Conductor, 15 years’ service. 


— 22 — 

Do not be a “suppose” man—the successful 
employe should never “suppose” that anyone else 
connected with the job is going to do anything. 
He must know. Do not “suppose” the car clears; 
do not “suppose” the switch is lined up; do not 
“suppose” the flagman is properly protecting the 
train; do not “suppose” that your brakeman or 
fireman know as much as you do. The successful 
employe I^NOWS. 

J. E. Thomas, 

Conductor, 27 years’ service. 


— 23 — 

If you don’t know, say so. It’s a good sign. 
Ask questions and be a good listener. You may 
hear something worth while. 

William E. Dillon, 

Engineer, 28 years’ service. 
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GENERAL 


— 24 — 

A new man should always inform the one 
under whom he is working that he is inexper¬ 
ienced. If that is done the other members of the 
crew can work accordingly. Of course, they will 
find it out anyway, but they will think more of 
and protect you better if you tell them at first. 

Chas. Colombo, 

Conductor, 11 years’ service. 


— 25 — 

From my observations, the new man has a 
hard time to know his place, so don’t fail to ask 
questions. The older men are always willing to 
show you how. 

George W. Mullen, 
Assistant Yardmaster, 

34 years’ service. 


— 26 — 

Observe all rules, and when you get to terminal 
and tie up, get your rest, and then when you get 
out on the road you will be big enough for the job, 
for it is a big job all the time. 

H. J. Kirsch, 

Engineer, 23 years’ service. 
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AROUND ENGINES AND CARS 


— 27 — 

Do not put your head too far out of the cab 
window. 

A. H. Moerke, 

Engineer, 13 years’ service. 

— 28 — 

Do not put your head out of a cab window or 
gangway, without first looking to see that every¬ 
thing is clear. 

Ralph C. Barr, 

Engineer, 27 years’ service. 

— 29 — 

Don’t put your head out of cab window when 
meeting or passing trains on opposite track and 
don’t be looking back while hanging on the side 
of a moving car. Always look forward. 

C. E. Beihl, 

Conductor, 11 years’ service. 

— 30 — 

Whether on an engine, car or caboose, do not 
lean too far out, especially after night or on out¬ 
side of a curve where you cannot see close clear¬ 
ances such as switches, mail cranes, etc. When 
giving signals on moving trains keep your arm as 
close to the side of the train as possible. 

Moses Colombo, 

Conductor, 9 years’ service. 
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AROUND ENGINES AND CARS 


— 31 — 

Never stand in gangway of engine when back¬ 
ing up. If tender should become derailed it might 
cause a serious injury. 

A. L. Ellison, 

Engineer, 19 years’ service. 

— 32 — 

Never cross track directly in front of a moving 
car or engine. YOU MIGHT FALL. 

E. W. Howell, 

Scaleman, 25 years’ service. 

— 33 — 

Engines and cars have wheels so they can be 
moved. Always make sure they will not be moved 
before you pass in front, around, or between them. 

Never go in between moving cars or engine for 
any purpose. 

C. W. Howard, 

Conductor, 28 years’ service. 

— 34 — 

If you have an accident, say just what it was 
that caused it. Be on the square with the company 
as well as with your fellow workers. 

G. R. Elliot, 

Conductor, 33 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 


— 35 — 

When necessary for anyone to go under or 
between cars to work on them, first know that 
other members of crew, both enginemen and train¬ 
men, know what is going on; as a signal might be 
given and acted upon that would cause injury or 
death. Consider safety in preference to time. 

C. R. McBride, 

Conductor, 13 years' service. 

— 36 — 

When on or about cars, be prepared at all times 
for jerks and sudden stops. Be on the lookout for 
moving cars and trains and keep in clear of tracks. 
Cars and engines are moving all the time in the 
yards. 

R. J. Cole, 

Brakeman, 5 years' service. 


— 37 — 

When on top of cars or in caboose, and train 
is ready to move or stop, be sure to properly 
brace yourself so that the slack motion will not 
cause you to be injured. 

W. D. Hogan, 

Conductor, 27 years' service. 

— 38 — 

When on sides of cars, always take safe posi¬ 
tion with both hands holding to support. Remem¬ 
ber cars may start, stop, or jerk at any time. Don’t 
let a sudden movement of cars or engine catch you 
off your balance. 

C. W. Howard, 

Conductor, 28 years' service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 


— 39 — 

Always place yourself in about the middle of 
the car when on top so that in case of sudden stop 
you won’t go off the end. When on tops of cars 
walk on the running board. Sometimes roofs are 
slippery. 

Henry C. Huxold, 
Yardmaster, 8 years’ service. 


— 40 — 

Don’t ride on cars where a shifting load may 
catch you. 

C. W. Howard 

Conductor, 28 years’ service. 

— 41 — 

In riding sides of cars, always get on the 
corner end that has the ladder over the sill steps, 
when possible. The practice of placing feet on 
trucks or brake beams is very unsafe and the close 
clearance on low switch stands may drag you off 
car some day. 

H. H. Still, 

Engine Foreman, 33 years’ service. 


— 42 — 

When riding side of cars always face in direc¬ 
tion cars are moving, as there may be a car or 
some other obstruction that will not afford clear¬ 
ance. A delay can be explained, but an injury 
cannot be explained to your wife and children. 
Don’t forget they need you. 

P. D. Self, 

Night Yardmaster, 

26 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 


< 


— 43 — 

Do not ride side of cars into siding next to 
structures. The crew should work on the open side 
of track and watch each other closely. If a man 
gets out of your sight stop until you are sure he 
is safe. If you do this you will never have occasion 
to be sorry. 

F. Newman, 

Conductor, 21 years’ service. 


— 44 — 

Take a look at the ground before you start to 
get on or off of cars or engines. Look out for 
switch stands or crossover leads which might cause 
you to be thrown underneath and sustain a 
serious or fatal injury. 

Harry F. Runge, 

Engine Foreman, 23 years’ service. 

— 45 — 

When boarding or getting off a moving car, 
note particularly if there are any obstructions or 
low switches over which you might trip; be sure 
of a firm hold before putting your foot in the 
stirrup and be sure that the stirrup is used instead 
of the journal box or sand boards. Boxes are 
frequently greasy and result in slipping. 

R. P. Gardiner, 

Conductor, 12 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 


— 46 — 

In boarding cars always look in the direction 
cars are moving to avoid falling over switches or 
striking a person who might be standing there. 

M. M. Hansen 

Engine Foreman, 32 years' service. 

— 47 — 

Be careful not to slip in wet weather when 
climbing up or down cars, as gloves and shoes get 
slippery when wet. WATCH YOUR STEP. 

C. E. Foster, 

Conductor, 23 years' service. 

— 48 — 

In the winter time when there is ice, sleet or 
snow on hand-holds and ladder irons more care 
must be used and in many cases the ice or snow 
can be knocked off with your brake club as you 
are climbing up. 

In climbing down roofs of cars, especially in 
winter time when cars are covered with snow, feel 
your way out to the hand-hold so that you can 
get a good hold on it to avoid falling. 

L. Kendall, 

Assistant Yaramaster, 

20 years’ service. 

— 49 — 

When coupling cars, if knuckle lock does not 
drop, do not go between cars and reach under¬ 
neath coupler to trip knuckle lock, as you may be 
injured. Pull away and try it again. 

F. J. Sternenberger, 
Assistant Yardmaster, 

28 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 


— 60 — 

Obey the rules and do not go between cars to 
make couplings. The coupling apparatus is auto¬ 
matic and if in proper order will make coupling 
when the impact of the cars occurs. Stop the 
movement if you are going to adjust couplers. 

When cars are standing on straight track, 
adjust the drawbars exactly in the center of the 
track on the carrier irons with knuckles open. Do 
not reach in with the hand to adjust drawbar or 
kick the drawbar with the foot if car is moving 
—no matter how slow. Injuries have occurred 
while doing this. 

When the cars are standing on a curve, move 
the drawbars towards the outside of the curve 
according to the degree of curvature; on extremely 
sharp curves adjust the drawbars outward as far 
as they will go. 

John McFarlane, 

Conductor, 47 years’ service. 


— 51 — 

Don’t go between cars to couple or uncouple 
while moving. Don’t go between the cars unless 
the entire crew know what you are doing. 

Don’t kick drawbars. There are many one- 
legged men and many one-armed men account of 
not using the safe method of coupling and un¬ 
coupling cars. 

John B. Sherman, 

Switchman, 31 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 


— 52 — 

When handling switches always place yourself 
in a position so that if the handle should spring up 
or fly around you will not be in a position to be 
struck by it. Weather conditions affect rails and 
switch points and sometimes switches have a 
spring to them that causes handles to whip 
around and might deliver a hard blow causing a 
serious injury. 

After a switch has been thrown always see that 
switch points fit up close. A lip on a switch might 
cause a bad derailment. When switches have locks 
on them be sure they are locked before the train 
moves over them, and on sidings and yard tracks 
always put the hook in place before train or car is 
permitted to move over them. 

On double track always stand on the outside of 
the track after switch has been thrown, and on 
single track place yourself on opposite side so you 
will not get confused and throw switch in front of 
another train. 

William E. DuBois, 
Yardmaeter, 12 years’ service. 

— 53 — 

Do not shove cars in on a track until you know 
what you are doing. If you do you are liable to 
shove cars out on another track leaving a close 
clearance for someone to comer, or shove into side 
of another train, or meet a cut of cars coming in 
from the other end. In any of these cases you are 
liable to cause a very serious accident. Many 
serious accidents and personal injuries have been 
caused by “blind shoves”. 

J. R. Anderson, 

General Yardmaster, 

21 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 


N 


— 54 — 

When moving around yards keep sharp look¬ 
out for cars not in clear. Know all cars in clear 
before leaving them. When moving on main line 
look out for sudden stops. Standing up in caboose 
when making stop is an unsafe practice. 

H. A. Ewing, 

Conductor, 10 years 1 service. 

— 55 — 

Be sure you know how to use the brake club 
properly. If you do not, ask some “old head” as it 
is a dangerous tool when improperly used. 

R. E. Cordiner, 

Yardmaster, 20 years* service. 

— 56 — 

Always keep a firm hand hold when setting 
hand brakes. 

Herman Furen, 

Engine Foreman, 11 years* service. 

— 57 — 

When necessary to use both hands in releasing 
hand brakes on cars they should be removed from 
brake wheel at the same time the dog is released, 
standing in such a position that the reaction will 
not injure you. 

W. A. Hume, 

Conductor, 10 years* service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 


— 58 — 

When giving signals to enginemen be sure that 
they can see your signal, and be sure that the 
signal is given properly so that it cannot be mis¬ 
understood. 

W. D. Hogan, 

Conductor, 27 years' service. 

— 59 — 

When shoving cars to a coupling, give the 
engineer ample room to reduce speed and stop. 
Remember it is easier for the engineer to start 
again, than to stop when it is too late. 

Herman Furen, 

Engine Foreman, 11 years’ service. 

— 60 — 

Never give a signal until you know positively 
that balance of crew are in clear and not between 
or under cars. 

M. M. Hansen, 

Engine Foreman, 32 years’ service. 

— 61 — 

Watch your signals, watch the engineer you 
are giving the signals to, and watch his speed, for 
he depends on you. 

Give easy signals and car length signals before 
you give stop signal. The engineer will learn your 
-signals, and as soon as he does and can depend on 
them, he will work much faster and with safety. 

Rough handling is often caused by inadequate 
signals. 

C. J. Burley, 

Conductor, 22 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 

— 62 — 

Do not give signals unless you know the loca¬ 
tion of other members of your crew, and that it is 
proper for you to give the signal. When giving 
signals, place yourself so the other members of the 
engine and ground crew will know what kind of a 
signal it is. Many accidents have resulted from 
improper signals and signals given without 
knowing it was proper to give them. 

Wm. E. Rasmussen, 

Assistant Yardmaster, 

10 years’ service. 

— 63 — 

Never act on a hand or lamp signal given to 
you unless you are absolutely sure what it means. 
Better know for sure what is wanted, rather than 
injure someone or damage cars. 

E. E. Henton, 

Conductor, 22 years’ service. 

— 64 — 

When brassing a car don’t remove wedge or 
old brass with your hands. Use packing iron. 
The same applies when putting in new brass. The 
car may move or the jack might slip, resulting in 
injury to the hands. 

C. E. Beihl, 

Conductor, 11 years’ service. 

— 65 — 

When working over grade crossings, never 
leave them unprotected. A delay is more easily 
explained than an accident. 

F. R. Pender, 

Switchman, 3 years’ service. 

— 66 — 

If it becomes necessary to open the conductor’s 
valve on caboose to stop the train, do not close 
valve after it is once opened until train has come 
to a complete stop, as to do so might cause a very 
serious accident. 

C. A. McCormick, 

Conductor, 10 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 
(Conductor) 


— 67 — 

When they give you a conductor’s badge and 
authority, that is a trust the company places in 
you. Don’t betray a trust. 

G. R. Elliot, 

Conductor, 33 years’ service. 

— 68 — 

On your shoulders now rests greater responsi¬ 
bility. Your success depends on the interest you 
take in your work and the safe methods you use in 
the handling of your train. 

J. P. Collier, 

Conductor, 29 years’ service. 

— 69 — 

Heretofore you had someone to think for you. 
Now you must think for yourself and others. 
THINK SAFE. 

Floyd Bennett, 

Conductor, 23 years’ service. 

— 70 — 

Be alert to the movement of everybody and 
everything under your supervision. Know where 
your men are working at all times, as a means of 
making every move safe. 

A. J. Frazier, 

Conductor, 35 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 
(Conductor) 

— 71 — 

Your safety demands that you warn your 
fellow employes against dangerous practices or 
habits. Watch your step and be safe at all times. It 
is better to be safe than to be crippled. 

C. W. Howard, 

Conductor, 28 years’ service. 

— 72 — 

You are probably prepared to handle a train 
under favorable conditions, but a conductor's 
ability is best shown when he handles an emer¬ 
gency situation with promptness and safety. 

A little forethought by yourself and brakeman 
of the hazards and unexpected conditions that 
may arise in the operation of trains, will not only 
enable you to prevent accidents, but will prepare 
you to handle any situation with credit to yourself 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

H. A. Bailey, 

Conductor, 28 years’ service. 

— 73 — 

Do not permit anything to distract your atten¬ 
tion while registering; furnish all information 
called for by register, being sure to register time 
compared and make accurate register check of 
over-due trains. Always compare time with your 
crew and see that they understand and comply 
with operating and safety rules, especially Rule 99. 
Be courteous and careful. Be master of the 
situation. 

W. H. Bascom, 

Conductor, 22 years’ service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 
(Brakeman) 


— 74 — 

In starting as a new man, use your head before 
you do your feet and hands. Think and look. Be 
sure you are right, and then go ahead. Many new 
men make mistakes by acting before thinking. 

Be very careful and use good judgment in get¬ 
ting on and off moving cars, noting the speed of 
same and the condition of the ground in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Almost every move in your railroad life is 
covered by a rule or regulation, so learn the rules 
and then obey them. 

A. J. Frazier, 

Conductor, 35 years' service. 

— 75 — 

Observe closely everything that can possibly 
have anything to do with your work. Be on the 
alert at all times, use extreme caution, and act 
with precision. Then as you grow older in the 
service you will be able to think and act quickly 
and correctly when the occasion arises. 

You will thus find your ambitions realized in 
a safe and gratifying service to yourself and your 
employer. 

E. I. Vasconcellos, 

Conductor, 20 years' service. 

— 76 — 

Read train orders and compare time with the 
engineer; this is one of the most important rules 
to be observed by a new man. 

Chas. 0. Olsen, 

Engineer, 29 years' service. 
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TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 
(Brakeman) 


— 77 — 

Don't try to make yourself and everyone 
around you believe you know more about the 
train and railroad than your conductor does, but 
take counsel and advice from him. Someone had to 
teach him; he can teach you. 

Observe how each conductor you brake for 
does his work and determine for yourself which 
one is the most successful and follow in his 
footsteps. 

Author’s name omitted by request. 


— 78 — 

In doing switching a new man usually follows 
the engine; always be in a position where you can 
see your co-workers on the ground and at the same 
time be in view of the engineer. If on a curve, 
transfer signals from your partners to the engineer 
in the same manner in which you receive them. 
If you do not get the first signal plainly, wait for 
another and do not give any different signal than 
what your received. 

R. P. Gardiner, 

Conductor, 12 years’ service. 


— 79 — 

When going out to flag in cold weather, be sure 
to have on plenty of clothing to keep you warm. 
You may think you will only be out a few minutes 
but you may be out for hours. 

J. W. Walden, 

Brakeman, 20 years’ service. 


TRAIN AND YARD SERVICE 
(Switchmen) 

— 80 — 

When breaking in as a switchman and until 
you are thoroughly familiar with the work you are 
expected to do, ask your foreman or older men in 
the service for advice until you know your place 
on the crew. 

When you are out of place, you create a hazard 
to yourself and the rest of the crew. 

George W. Mullen, 

Assistant Yardmaster, 

34 years’ service. 

— 81 — 

Switchmen giving signals with light should 
always remember that it is necessary for engine- 
men to read signals correctly and in order to do 
this the signals must be proper and distinct. 

H. H. Still, 

Engine Foreman, 33 years’ service. 

— 82 — 

Before you start to work learn the footboard 
rules. These rules were made for your safety, and 
if you violate them you may lose your job and 
possibly your limbs or life. 

H. H. Hawes, 

Switchman, 21 years’ service. 

— 83 — 

Read all bulletins and if not understood have 
them explained to you. When you receive instruc¬ 
tions, be sure you understand them. Do not go into 
your work blindly, for if you do you create a 
hazard to the rest of the crew. Handle your work 
carefully, and do not hurry operation at the 
expense of safety. 

C. F. Coolican, 

Engine Foreman, 18 years’ service. 
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ENGINE SERVICE 
(Enginemen) 




— 84 — 

When you are called to make a trip on the 
road, go to the roundhouse in sufficient time to 
properly prepare for the trip. 

Don’t leave a terminal until you have a thor¬ 
ough understanding of your train orders and you 
are sure you can properly clear all trains. 

H. J. Kjrsch, 

Engineer, 23 years’ service. 

— 85 — 

See that all work required is done and that the 
engine is in good condition before starting your 
day’s work. 

Always look in the direction the engine is 
moving. Never move your engine until you receive 
a signal and, if in doubt as to the meaning of a 
signal, d<3 not act on it until you know that is 
intended. 

R. Urban, 

Engineer, 36 years’ service. 

— 86 — 

The first thing you should do when entering 
the cab of an engine is to try all gauge cocks, blow 
out water glass and water column thoroughly, 
then open fire box door and inspect fire box, 
especially crown sheet. 

Frank W. Hall, 

Engineer, 25 years’ service. 
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— 87 — 

While inspecting and oiling your engine, keep 
sharp lookout for trains on adjoining track. If a 
train is approaching and there is some doubt in 
your mind as to whether or not you will have time 
to complete the necessary work, get into clear and 
wait until the train has passed. This condition 
arises daily and it is better to consume more time 
than make a mistake which might cost your life. 

E. E. Terry, 

Engineer, 11 years' service. 


— 88 — 

To run through a switch and not know it, is 
very dangerous, so look out for all switches in 
yards. 

Ralph C. Barr, 

Engineer, 27 years' service. 


— 89 — 

Before you act on a signal, be sure that it 
comes from one of your own crew. 

W. J. House, 

Engineer, 28 years' service. 


— 90 — 

a When coupling on to passenger or freight 
trains, engine should not be slacked ahead to 
ascertain if coupling is made until signal is given 
to do so. 

Edw. Singent, 

Engineer, 40 years’ service. 


ENGINE SERVICE 
(Enginemen) 


— 91 — 

When moving your engine in yards, be sure 
that switches are right and everything is clear. 
Even though you are moving with clear signals, 
see that everything is safe. When in doubt, 
remember Rule 108—ALWAYS BE SAFE. 

Geo.M. Fritz, 

Engineer, 49 years’ service. 


— 92 — 

When switching, after engineer gets stop signal 
he should keep brakes applied until he gets 
another signal. If he releases brakes, cars may 
move and catch train or yard man, who may be 
cleaning snow out of switch points or something 
of the kind. 

Edw. Singent, 

Engineer, 40 years’ service. 


— 93 — 

One of the most important rules for the new 
engineer is obedience to the caution signal. If this 
signal is respected, he will have no trouble in 
complying with a stop signal. 

H. N. Getty, 

Engineer, 30 years’ service. 


— 94 — 

Observe speed restrictions literally. 

E. E. Moody, 

Engineer, 25 years’ service. 
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— 95 — 

Do not take a chance of going on short time 
against an opposing train. It is easier to explain 
a delay than an accident. 

T. B. Martin, 

Engineer, 26 years* service. 


— 96 — 

The safety of the student brakeman on head 
end of train rests primarily with engineman. 
Instruct them not to get off until they are sure 
they can do so safely. 

Chas. E. Earner, 

Engineer, 21 years* service. 


— 97 — 

Talk to young firemen about looking around 
and out of the gangway before using squirt hose, 
and to look for signals that can be seen on the 
left side before they are visible to the engineer. 

A. A. Jay, 

Engineer, 26 years* service. 
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— 98 — 

Don’t try to make yourself and everyone 
around you believe you know more about the 
engine and railroad than your engineer does, but 
take counsel and advice from him. Someone had 
to teach him. He can teach you. Observe how each 
engineer you fire for does his work and determine 
for yourself which one is the most successful and 
follow in his footsteps. 

Author's name omitted by request. 

— 99 — 

The first things a young fireman should learn 
are to let the engineer know where he is going and 
what he is going to do at all times; to be careful 
in getting down and up into the gangway of the 
engine, especially in bad, rainy or icy weather, 
and in taking water see that he has a good footing 
when pulling the spout over to the engine tank. 

C. W. Tozier 

* Engineer, 28 years' service. 

— 100 — 

New firemen must remember they are the 
future engineers. Suggestions from men who have 
come up from the bottom to the right side of the 
cab should be taken seriously. In other words, let 
good advice “soak in”. 

T. L. Gillespie. 

Engineer, 25 years’ service. 

— 101 — 

Report for service on time. Be clean about the 
engine. The engine is a poor place to visit or play 
when it is moving; wait until you get off the job. 
Do as instructed by the engineer. He has had a 
wide experience. 

H. J. Kirsch, 

Engineer, 23 years' service. 
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— 102 — 

Be on the alert and keep a sharp lookout for 
signals at all times, especially during switching 
movements. Even though the brakemen are 
working on engineer’s side, they may step over 
on your side at any time and give a signal, which 
if you didn’t see might result in severe damage or 
personal injury. 

R. S. Marshall, 

Engineer, 21 years' service. 

— 103 — 

Learn the locations of tracks at stations so 
while switching you can fix your fire while signals 
can be seen by engineer, then be ready to take 
signals from the fireman’s side when they are 
given from that side. 

S. P. Steele, 

Engineer, 20 years' service. 

— 104 — 

Read train orders and compare time with 
engineer. This is an important rule to be ob¬ 
served by a new man. 

Chas. 0. Olsen, 

Engineer, 29 years' service. 

— 105 — 

* Arrange your work as far as possible so that 
you can be looking ahead on curves to the left, 
passing through towns, and over public crossings 
at grade. 

D. A. Christ, 

Engineer, 27 years' service. 
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— 106 — 

Always be sure clinker hooks are securely 
fastened in proper place. Otherwise there is danger 
of personal injury to other employes, either by 
hooks striking the side of passing trains, or falling 
to ground. Clinker hooks or other material must 
never be allowed to foul ladders, steps or grab 
irons. 

Chas. E. Earner, 

Engineer, 21 years' service. 


— 107 — 

While taking water always stand in such a 
position that if you should slip, or the spout slips 
away from you, you will not fall from the tender. 

A. H. Tuenge, 

• Engineer, 11 years’ service. 


— 108 — 

Never try priming or starting injector while 
passing employes standing beside the track. 

Never open up drains to water glass longer 
than 3 seconds at each operation. 

Never use squirt hose to wet down coal unless 
it is positively known that no one is passing 
over or alongside of tender. 

Look outside of gangway before washing deck 
so as to avoid scalding someone passing by. 

Never go out of cab or hang out of gangway for 
any purpose while engine is in motion. 

W. J. Woods, 

Engineer, 28 years' service. 
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